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SUMMAEIES OF PERIODICALS. 



GAZETTE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1886. Nos. 5-6.— L. Heuzey, The 
most undent Chaldcean sculpture (pi. 17). In previous articles in this 
Gazette, the writer has illustrated monuments which dated back to the 
earlier period of Eastern civilization and art : the period of the Pat&si of 
Sirpurla and, still earlier, the kingly period, whose most ancient monument 
appeared to be the fragment of the eagle and lion belonging to King Ur- 
Nina. The present article seeks to establish the even greater antiquity of 
a fragmentary relief in barbarous style, representing portions of four fig- 
ures : two evidently represent the goddess Ishtar carrying the boy Dumuzi, 
the prototype of Astarte and Tammuz, and of Aphrodite and Adonis ; in 
the other two we may probably recognize Izdubar slaying Humbaba. — 
A. Caetault, Female figures grouped with little Erotes. Two terracotta 
groups are reproduced on plates 18 and 19. In the first we see a nude 
female figure gracefully seated on a rock with one leg tucked under her : 
she is playing with three little Erotes that stand side by side on the rock. 
The secohd shows a draped and seated figure holding a toilet-pyxis in her 
right and a mirror in her left, in which she is gazing with a far-ofi!" afiected 
air : a little Eros is pulling aside the drapery which covers her head. The 
writer sees in the first an Aphrodite, and in the second a mere mortal. He 
takes occasion to remark on that class of terracottas which are not always 
easy to characterize, being placed in an intermediate position between the 
two great classes, (1) those with representations from mythology, and (2) 
those from real life. — H. Bouchot, The portrait of Louis II of Anjou, king 
of Sicily, at the Bibliothhque Rationale (pi. 20) (contin.). The magnificent 
aquarelle portrait of Louis II was described in a previous article (Nos. 1-2, 
1886). In the Livre d'heures (Fonds Latin, 1156") there are two portraits 
(pi. 20), one of King R&6 of Anjou, the other of Louis II : but the writer 
proves that the latter must have been added to the ms. twenty years after 
the king's death, so that it has no value in comparison with the aquarelle 
portrait. — E. Moliniee, The architects of the Chdteau de Fontainebleau 
(contin.). The rustic architecture of the Grotte aux Pins is attributed to 
II Rosso, assisted in its stuccos by Domenico del Barbieri ; the portal of the 
Cour Ovale to Serlio ; a share in the St. Saturnin chapel and the Cour 
Ovale is claimed for Philibert de I'Orme. Finally, it is confessed that very 
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little can be proved concerning the share of different architects. — A. Cha- 
BOTJiLLET, Study on some Cameos of the Cabinet des Medailles (contin.). 
IV. Venus, goddess of the Sea, or the Nereid Gal^n^, — a female divinity 
carried on the waves by a taurocamp, and escorted by five small amorini, 
one of whom plays the driver. The authenticity of this cameo being called 
in question, the writer describes the difficulties to be met in separating the 
real antiques from the imitations of the Eenaissance, often considered as 
genuine so early as the xvi century. In opposition to Kohler, Brunn and 
King, M. Chabouillet regards this cameo as genuine, but the signature 
PA AV KflN to be an addition of the Renaissance. Discussing the authen- 
ticity of artists' signatures, the writer denies that a single authentic signa- 
ture exists on a cameo, and but few on gems. Of those in the Cabinet 
National, he considers but one to be genuine : EYOAOC ETTOI El, which 
accompanies a head of Julia, daughter of Titus ; another gem now at St. 
Petersburg hasa probably genuine A EE AM EN05 ETTOIEI XIOS. The 
writer gives details about a gem bearing a bust of Athena with the signa- 
ture, EYTYXHC | AIOCKOYPIAOY | AIT EAIOC ETTOI|EI, which would 
be that of the son of one of the four engravers mentioned by Pliny as en- 
graving the official portrait of Augustus. 

Nos. 7-8. — A. Chabouillet, Study on some Cameos of the Cabinet des 
MMailles (cont. and end). The signatures of Tryphon and Protarchos are 
declared to belong to the xvi cent., when the gems were probably cut. 
Several cameos are then described and illustrated (pis. 2, 3) : (1) a late but 
good " Venus at her toilet " ; (2) an episode of the contest between the 
giants and the gods ; (3) Hera (a Greek work) ; (4) the dispute between 
Athena and Poseidon (an important cameo, shown to be antique, among 
other reasons, by its proposed identification with one described in the royal 
inventory of 1379) ; (5) a bull. — E. Piot, On a Ifissorium of the collection 
of M. Eug. Piot (pi. 21). A general dissertation on the use and character 
of the circular tray called repositorium by the Romans, and, later, misso- 
rium by the Franks and Goths. These vases or trays were of silver, gen- 
erally bearing figured compositions, on which the dishes of viands were 
passed at table. — S. Reinach, The pretended "Inopos," a Greek seuljdure 
in the Louvre (pi. 22). This torso is a fine piece of Greek sculpture of 
the IV century, probably from Delos, which has long lain at the Louvre. 
Termed by Visconti " Inopos," a river near the city of Delos, it has kept 
this appellation, though considered unsatisfactory by some, until M. Ra- 
vaisson suggested that it represented Alexander the Great. The fillet 
around the head, the hair tossed back, the thick neck, the small veiled 
eyes, lead M. Reinach to adopt this attribution, though the bend of the 
head to the right instead of to the left, and the lowering instead of raising 
of the eyes, may be considered as difficulties in the way. In this connec- 
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tion, allusion is made to a royal bust recently found by M. Homolle at 
Delos, which, he thinks, may also represent Alexander. — P. Dueeieu, 
A portrait of Charles I of Anjou, King of Sicily, brother of St. Louis (pi. 
23). The Biblioth^que Nationale possesses a ms. translation, in 5 tomes 
(Fonds Latin, 69^2) of Eases' book on Medicine entitled El-Haidi, made 
by the Jew Farag in 1278 for Charles I, King of the Two Sicilies. From 
contemporary documents it is known that the royal copy of this work was 
adorned in 1282 with miniatures by the monk John of Monte Cassino. 
The writer proves the ms. in the Bibl. Nat. to be this very copy, doubly 
interesting, as the portrait of Charles I, painted by an eye-witness, is re- 
peated in three of the miniatures. The work is of extreme interest both 
from an iconographic and an historical standpoint, and the portraits must 
take the front rank by the side of the gold coin and the statue of Charles 
at the Capitol. — E. MiJNTZ, Inedited frescos of the Papal palace at Avignon 
and the Certosa at Villeneuve (contin., see 1885, Nos. 11-12) (pis. 26, 26"). 
A detailed description is given of the numerous frescos executed in the 
Chapel of St. John, built by Pope Clement VI (1342) and decorated by 
artists of the Sienese school. Simone di Martino, who died in July 1344, 
probably did some part of the work, and may have designed the whole, 
as the frescos are far superior to those of the chapel of St. Martial finished 
but a few months later, in 1346, but where Matteo da Viterbo was obliged 
to rely on his own resources. The frescos of the chapel of St. John have 
the good qualities and the defects of the Sienese school. — L. Coueajod, 
The statue of Philippe de Morvillier at the Louvre (pi. 26). This import- 
ant statue of stone and marble was recently transmitted to the Louvre from 
Versailles where it has gone under the name of the Canon Renaud de 
Dormans ("f 1386). M. Courajod shows, in the first place, that the cos- 
tume is that of a member of parliament, and that the features resemble 
strongly those of Philippe de Morvillier, first president of the ' Parlement 
de Paris,' who died in 1438. The statue was probably executed in his 
lifetime. It is quite realistic, and an important example of the transfor- 
mation of French sculpture. a. l. f. jr. 

JAHRBUCH DES K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 

Yol. I, 1886. No. 2 W. Helbig, On the Portraits of Platon (pis. 6, 7). 

A portrait-hermes in the Berlin Museum ( Verz. d. ant. Skulp. d. Berliner 
Mmeums, 1885, p. 61, n. 300) formerly in the collection of Alessandro Cas- 
tellani {Catalogue Al. Castellani, Paris 1884, p. 132, n. 1086) is published. 
It bears the inscription TTA ATCO N, and is the first well-authenticated por- 
trait of Platon. With this hermes as a starting-point, six other portraits 
of Platon are recognized. Two of these are here published ; one in the 
Casino di Pirro Ligorio, the other in the Vatican (Mus. Pio- Clem, vi, 83). 
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This last bears a late inscription, ZH NON. Perhaps Platon is represented 
(1) on a double hermes found near Chiusi {Bull, dell' Inst. 1879, pp. 232- 
233) the other half of which represents Sokrates ; (2) with Pythagoras, on 
a double hermes in the Polytechnikon at Athens ; (3) on a relief let into 
the base of the Mattel Amazon ( Gall, delle statue, 236)^ The small bust 
in Florence with the inscription PAATflN is not included in the list of 
portraits, as the face does not agree with the others, and the inscription 
does not seem to belong to the same period as the sculpture. These por- 
traits show an intellectual and well-formed head, but the expression is grave 
and even somewhat discontented. — M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, A Kyprian 
Vase from Athienu (pi. 8). A vase is published with the representation of 
a man standing before two immense flowers, holding in his hand a flower 
which he seems to be smelling. A bird is flying over his head, but is 
apparently attached to his left hand by a string or twig. Other ornaments 
of lines and dots occur. The colors used are black and two shades of red, 
on a grayish ground. It is suggested that, in this painting, Phoinikian 
artisans misrendered Egyptian motives. — P. Woltees, Communications 
from the British Museum, iii. Archaic Reliefs from Xanthos (3 figs.). Seven 
slabs with reliefs were found built into a wall on the Akropolis of Xanthos 
(Fellows, A Journal . . . in Asia Minor, p. 233). These are published 
by Prachov, Antiquiss. mon. Xanthiaea, pi. I. 2, 3, 6 B, h. It is shown that 
five of them belong to one and the same frieze, while the other two do not. 
IV. On the votive offering of Attalos (3 figs.). A small bronze of the Blacas 
collection in the British Museum is believed to be a free copy of the same 
figure of a dying Gaul as the marble figure in Naples published Mon. dell' 
Inst. IX, pi. 20. 4. Two more small bronzes which Murray (Areh. Ztg., 
1873, p. 60) referred to the group of Attalos are believed, though not 
positively, to be independent productions of minor art which early turned 
to the wars against the Gauls for subjects. — F. Studniczka, On the Hydra- 
pediment. This relief has been compared with a vase-painting represent- 
ing the same scene (Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb., ii, pis. 95, 96). Purgold 
(^E<prjix. ^Apyi., 1885, p. 236 f.) thinks the relief is an independent composition, 
while the vase-painting is directly or indirectly derived from it. This opinion 
is here contradicted. The vase in question is ascribed by Klein to the Chal- 
kidic school, and Meier (Mitth., Athens, 1885, p. 326) would ascribe the 
relief also to Chalkidic artists, or at least Chalkidic influence. Both relief 
and vase-painting are here shown to be products of indigenous Attic art 
influenced in some degree by Korinthian style. — E. Keokek, The Dipylon 
vases. These vases form three classes. The first has geometric decoration; 
the second elements of the geometric style, besides animals and occasionally 
human figures ; the third has genre scenes. The third claes is specially 
discussed. Nude female figures appear here in funeral scenes. This shows 
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strong Egyptian influence. From the form of ships on these vases, and 
from the fact that naval battles are represented, while vases of this class 
occur almost exclusively in Attika, it appears that these vases were made 
in Attika about the middle of the seventh century. Besides the nude 
women, many other things, especially the choice of subjects for decoration, 
point to Egyptian influence. The paintings of the dipylon vases do not 
correspond to the scenes described by Homer nor to the works of art men- 
tioned in the epic poems. Genre scenes like those here represented are rare 
in later work, being replaced by mythological representations. Perhaps 
these great dipylon vases are part of the extravagance at funerals to which 
Solon is said to have put an end. — Reports. Acquisitions of the British 
Ifuseum in the year 1885. Extract from A. S. Murray's report to Par- 
liament. — Acquisitions of the royal museums at Berlin in the year 1885. I. 
O. PuCHSTEiN, Collection of Greco-Roman sculptures and casts. Nine origi- 
nals and sixty-two casts are recorded, ii. A. Ftjetwangler, The Anti- 
quarium. A number of articles from graves in Kypros and Ehodos head 
the list. Then follow vases, terracottas and miscellaneous objects. The 
report is illustrated with forty-two cuts, beside six facsimiles of inscriptions. 
— Bibliography. harold n. fowler. 

JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. Vol. VII. No. 1. April, 1886.— 

A. J. Evans, i?ecew< discoveries of Tarentine Terracottas (pes. lxiii, lxiv). 
The scheme of the Italian Government to convert the site of the ancient 
Tarentum into a great Mediterranean arsenal has advanced considerably 
towards realization, and the consequent operations have resulted in many 
interesting archieological discoveries. Within the limits of the ancient 
akropolis a Doric temple of the first half of the sixth century has been re- 
discovered, whose capitals of severe and archaic style, as well as the mea- 
surements of the columns, correspond closely with those of the temple at 
Ortygia and with the oldest of Selinous. The remains of another temple 
of the age of Praxiteles have also been brought to light on the akropolis. 
Within the town proper, Signor Viola has identified one of the peripatoi, 
and the Eoman amphitheatre, which he believes to have stood on the site 
of the ancient Greek theatre, the scene of the historic insult to the Roman 
ambassador. A hoard of 2000 Tarentine coins, deposited about the time 
of the Eoman conquest, is among the recent acquisitions, and an enormous 
accumulation of crushed purple shells, along the shore of the inner sea, 
bears testimony to one of its important industries. But the chief interest 
centres in the vast deposits of terracottas, three of which point severally 
to as many sites of ancient sanctuaries. One of these, upon the southern 
shore, presents a large number of figurines in which the chief type is 
Apollon holding a lyre, and their accumulation is believed to mark the 
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proximity of a temple of that deity. Another site to the north has yielded 
some 30,000 pieces, and a third at no great distance a large number. To 
prove that the former represents the site of a sanctuary of Kora and Chtho- 
nian Dionysos, and the latter of Persephone, is the main object of Mr. 
Evans' interesting paper, which is illustrated by three woodcuts with six 
figures, beside the plates and a valuable map of the district. — A. S. Mue- 
EAY, Antiquities jrom. the Island of Lipara (pl. lxii). These were dis- 
covered in 1879 among the contents of some 20 tombs, and are now in 
private possession at Glasgow. They consist of bronze and fictile objects : 
among the latter are two vases of the 4th century b. c, one of which depicts 
a scene from some comedy, a woman "divinely tall and most divinely 
fair" between two old men in attitudes of astonishment, perhaps a 
parody of Helena and the old men of Troy. But vases with comic rep- 
resentations are among the most difficult to explain, and perhaps no inci- 
dent in any of the plays of Aristophanes can positively be identified on a 
painted vase. The second vase has a satyr-head done in outline and in 
fresco style, with the inscription AKPATOS, in letters of the 4th century 
B. c. To this period most of these objects belong ; but a seated figure 
holding a dove is attributable to the 6th century, and in style suggests 
connection with Rhodes from which a colony is said to have come to Lipara 
about that time. Some neolithic implements go back to the age of the 
aboriginal Ausones. — F. Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner, Numismatic 
Commentary on Pausanias : Part ii, books iii-riii (pls. lxv-lxviii). The 
loint editors continue their valuable work in illustration of Pausanias, in 
this number, from the coins of Lakonika, Messenia, Elis, Achaia, and 
Arkadia. — I. E. Fabnell, On some works of the School of Skopas (pl.). 
Nothing certain or satisfactory was known of the works of Skopas until 
three fragments were proved some six years ago to belong to the ped- 
iment of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea. Against Dr. Treu's belief 
that these heads reveal Peloponnesian forms, due to the earlier influences 
which shaped the work of Skopas, Mr. Farnell urges that the Peloponne- 
sian characteristics of the large chin and strongly marked cheek bones are 
less noticeable in the originals than Dr. Treu conceived from the drawings. 
The heads are especially distinguished by broad surfaces of the cheeks, a 
great depth of head as compared with the height, a rather flattened line 
of the top of the skull, a free and mobile rendering of the flesh upon the 
forehead the cheeks and the throat, great breadth between the eyes, and 
violent swellings of the flesh underneath the brow ; while all is informed 
with a unique and vivid power and spiritual quality. The life in the 
face throbs with a masterful emotion and is penetrated with the excite- 
ment of action, thus presenting a distinctly dramatic quality, and a new 
departure in monumental sculpture. Measured by this standard, the style 
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of Skopas may be recognised in a terracotta head at Oxford, from the 
Esquiline; in a woman's head in the Central Museum at Athens, from 
Delos ; and in a colossal female head and a heroic head from the Mauso- 
leum, in the British Museum. — W. Wroth, Imperial Cuirass- Ornamenta- 
tion, and a Torso of Hadrian in the British Museum. A reply by Mr. 
Wroth to Mr. Newton's impeachment of his attribution of the statue to 
Hadrian (Jour, of Sell. Studies, April, 1885). From a wide comparison 
of the varied forms of cuirass worn by statues of the Eoman period the 
conclusion is re-affirmed, that this statue must be of Hadrian because its 
cuirass is practically identical with that of a statue of Hadrian discovered 
in the excavations at Olympia. — J. T. Bent, An Archceological Visit to 
Samos. — P. Gardner, Inscriptions from Samos. Some excavations con- 
ducted here at the expense of the Hellenic Society brought little to light 
except an inscription of the 2nd century b. c. giving a list of victors at the 
Heraia or great festival of the island, and forming one of the most com- 
plete agonistic lists yet discovered. Twenty-one contests are mentioned, 
and the victors are not only from the island itself but from various towns 
of the Asiatic coast.^E. A. Gardner, An Inscription from Chalhedon. 
This gives the names of persons elected to the office of aisumnetes during 
the month Potamios. It is similar to G. I. G. 3794, and, like that, writes 
the form ai(rt;jy7/v with ( instead of u, adding another instance to the four 
already known from Megara and its colonies. — J. B. Bury, 'luyS in Greek 
Magic. This word originally meant a moon-song (a song to the moon- 
goddess, lo) independently of the wry-neck, which, on account of its cry, 
was used in magic moon-worship. — J. H. Middleton, A Suggested Res- 
toration of the great Hall in the Palace of Tiryns. Fig. 1 represents the 
elevation of the front of the hall opening on the great court, with its two 
Doric columns and antae, its inner walls covered with bronze, and three 
bronze-clad doors leading to the prodomos. As a reason for the tapering 
downward of theMykeuai columns, it is suggested that they were originally 
copied from Oriental buildings in which the trunks of palms were used, 
a tree that grows thicker at the top than the bottom. Fig. 2 shows the 
curves of capitals at Mykenai, Selinous, and the Parthenon; Fig. 8, the 
ground-plan of aithousa, prodomos, and megaron, with its staircase leading 
up to the orsothure ; and Fig. 4, an elevation, with the central portion of the 
roof rising into a species of " lantern " forming an exit for the smoke from 
the esehara. The laure is divided into an upper and lower story by a mez- 
zanine floor, up to which the staircase leads to the orsothure from the 
megaron, thus forming a communication with the women's apartments ; 
and Prof Middleton believes that there was also another at the n. a 
angle of the great aule or court of the men. — R. C. Jebb, The Homeric 
House in relation to the Remains at Tiryns. This is a vigorous polemic 
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against Dr. Dorpfeld's assumption that the palace at Tiryns is in sub- 
stantial accord with the plan of the Homeric house. He marshals the 
numerous passages of the Odyssey which go to show that the women's 
apartments were behind the men's hall, with direct communication from the 
megaron, not merely by the orsothure, as Prof. Gardner has suggested by 
way of reconciling the glaring discrepancy. a. c. meeeiam. 

MITTHEILUNGEN DES K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTI- 
TUTS. ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Tol. XI. No. 2.— F. Duemmleh, 
Inscriptions from Amorgos and Melos. Nineteen inscriptions from Amorgos 
are published. Nos. 1, 2, 3 are archaic sepulchral inscriptions of the sixth 
century, and are reproduced in facsimile. No. 4 is a dedication : the letters 
are Hellenistic. No. 6 records the dedication, probably in the first cent. 
B. c, by a number of officials, of some offering to the gods. No. 7 is a sim- 
ple sepulchral inscription. No. 8 is a fragment of an honorary decree of 
imperial times. Nos. 10, 11 are fragments of metrical sepulchral inscrip- 
tions. No. 12 J. is a fragment of an honorary decree. No. 12i? is a frag- 
ment of an inscription relating to public or private money matters. Nos. 
16, 17 are sepulchral inscriptions. No. 19 is a fraginent of a decree of the 
Naxians who lived at Arkesine on Amorgos. The assembly met in the tem- 
ple of ApoUon Delios. The inscription is of late (Roman) date. Six in- 
scriptions from Melos are published. Nos. 1, 2 are fragmentary : both are 
given in facsimile, and show somewhat archaic forms. Both are certainly 
older than 01. 91, perhaps older than 01. 70. No. 3 is a fragment of a 
decree of the second cent. B. c. The virtues of a Rhodian Ochidas are re- 
counted, and probably honors were decreed to him. The mover of the 
decree was Theokritos, son of Theokritos, NaSirrj?. The community which 
publishes the decree is nowhere mentioned by name. Possibly the inscrip- 
tion is not of Melian origin. It may be from Naxia in Karia. No. 4 is 
in honor of a priest of the emperors Augustus and Julius, not later than 
the time of Claudius. — H. G. Lolling, Communications from Thessaly. 
II. Sepulchral Inscriptions (contin.). Fifty sepulchral inscriptions are pub- 
lished (Nos. 51-100). All are from Larisa, except Nos. 82, 88, which are 
from the neighborhood of the village of Kioskio. — E. Fabeicius, Antiqui- 
ties of Krete. iv. Discoveries of the Mykenai age in Knossos (pls. hi, iv). 
The former reports (Bull, de Corr. Hell, iv, pp. 124-127 ; Rev. Arch, xl, pp. 
359-361) of the excavations undertaken in 1877 by M. Kalokairinos are 
supplemented by a description of a building found by him {cf. Sec. Ann. 
Report of Arch. Institute of America'), and the publication and discussion 
of some of his minor discoveries. The building in question is not com- 
pletely excavated. From the manner of its construction it appears to be- 
long to the same early time as the buildings recently discovered at Tiryns. 
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A number of small vases are described, and three published (pl. hi), the 
forms and ornaments of which are similar to those of vases published by 
Furtwangler and Loschke, Mykenaische Vasen. Some fragments of pot- 
tery are published (pl. hi) with ornamentation mostly similar to that of 
vases from Mykenai and elsewhere, though some of the patterns here given 
are new. Twelve pithoi were also found with the early pottery. These 
are described, and one is published (pl. iv). The pithoi are decorated 
with 3 to 5 broad bands separated by raised rings or hoops. The broad 
bands are adorned with serpentine lines in relief. Though the pithos is 
still a common utensil in Krete, it is probable that these, which are very 
like one found at Hissarlik and fragments found at Tiryns, are ancient. 
v. Fragment of a Pithos from Lyttos (pl. iv). The fragment here pub- 
lished and described is in the collection of the syllogos at Draclio. The 
mouth has a cornice underneath which, about the neck, is a frieze divided 
by vertical bands into rectangular spaces, each of which contains a horse 
and rider in rather high relief The band between the spaces is adorned 
with a spiral pattern. Below the frieze are lines and rosettes, which last 
remind one of metal-work. — E. Loewy, Sepulchral Relief from Korinth (pl. 
v). The relief here published represents a young warrior, with spear, 
sword, helmet, shield and chlamys, advancing over the body of a fallen 
youth, upon whose shoulder he places his left foot. The outlines of the 
relief are free and beautiful, but the whole is treated almost like a silhouette ; 
for the forms of the persons are not naturally rounded, but are left for the 
most part iiat, and cut down almost perpendicularly to the back ground. 
Perhaps the design was made by a good draughtsman, and the work exe- 
cuted by an ill-trained stone-cutter. The erect warrior is represented almost 
from the rear. The rear view was frequently chosen about the end of the 
fifth cent. ; rarely before that. The fallen warrior is represented in a natural 
and effective way. The date conjecturally assigned is the latter part of 
the fifth cent. The inscription, 'JAzt'aj ^loxsug, though carelessly cut, may 
well belong to about the time designated. — W. Doeepfeld, On the Exca- 
vations on the Ahropolis. The Akropolis before the Persian wars is de- 
scribed as a ridge divided into terraces for dwellings and temples, which 
was not much changed in general appearance by the extensive buildings 
of the tyrants. Of these buildings many traces have been found. After 
the retreat of the Persians the whole crest of the Akropolis was surrounded 
by a wall, and levelled so as to form one plateau sloping toward the West. 
As the wall rose, the space within was filled with alternate layers of stone 
(debris) and earth. The stones of the ancient buildings, as well as the 
ruined statues, were in such confusion that we cannot afiirm that their 
original position was near that in which they were found in the excava- 
tions. A great part of the later arrangement of the Akropolis is attributed 
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to Kimon. — F. Duemmlee, Archaic Gems from Melos (pl. vi). Twenty 
cut stones are published. One of these (No. 2) is from the pre-Hellenic 
nekropolis near Phylakopi, the rest from the oldest Hellenic nekropolis. 
The figures comprise winged horses, etc., birds, fishes, and men. One stone 
has a Medusa, and one (No. 2) an ornament of curved lines. Such stones 
are found in the track of the so-called Doric colonization. They seem to 
belong to a civilization the chief seat of which is yet unknown, but which 
was closely connected with the ancient civilization of Mykenai. Most of 
these stones may be ascribed to the vii and vi cents. B. c. — N. Novosad- 
SKY, Kretan Biscriptions. I. A fragment of an archaic inscription found 
near Knossos : apparently an account, ii. An inscription said to have 
been found at Hieropytna. The temple of Apollon Dekataphoros, the 
twelve gods, and Athena Polias was repaired under Kosmoi of the tribe 
of the Dymanes. The names and patronymics of ten Kosmoi are given. 
The date assigned is the middle or end of the second cent. b. c. — F. Stud- 
NiczKA, The archaic Head of Athena in the Museum on the Ahropolig (supp. 
plate). The head of Athena was found in 1863 (published '-£y. Apx- 1883, 
pi. 4 ; L. M. Mitchell, Hist, of Anc. Sculpt, p. 214). In 1882 a large frag- 
ment of the upper part of a female figure wearing an Aegis was found. 
These are shown to belong to the same figure, three smaller fragments of 
which are also published. The position of this figure shows that Athena 
was engaged with a fallen opponent ; probably a giant. Fragments of 
male figures have been found corresponding in execution to the Athena. 
One of these seems to have been represented falling backwards. This fig- 
ure is discolored by drops of the same colors as those used upon the Aegis 
of Athena. These fragments may, then, belong to the fallen opponent of 
Athena. As fragments of other figures have been found (several are here 
published), it is probable that the gigantomachia was represented by num- 
erous figures. The fragments preserved were carefully finished only on 
one side, and are so broken that it seems likely they fell from some height. 
We have probably the remnants of a pedimental group from pre-Persian 
times. Still, this group can be little earlier than the end of the 6th cen- 
tury. It may well have adorned the great pre-Persian temple of Athena. 
— Miscellanies. B. Latischew, Mittheil. x, p. S17, No. 5. The inscrip- 
tion referred to mentions a xdOndo's at Odessos. This is explained as a ref- 
erence to the return of the inhabitants after the supposed destruction of 
the city by the Getae. The date of the yAduSni was, then, about 50 B. c. — 
E. LoEWY, Inscriptions from Mughla (Karia). — Inscriptions from Tralles. 
Two inscriptions, one of them in honor of a Roman knight, C. Julius Philip- 
pus, who had been priest of Zeus Larasios. — Appendix to p. 152, note 2. 
The writer testifies to the existence of the picture on the stele of Antipha- 
nes, the cock and the star being visible. — Th. Schreiber, Mitth. x,p. S92 
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sqq. (Alexandrian sculptures). The Akka, a tribe of African dwarfs, are 
described after Ratzel, Volkerkunde, vol. i, p. 124. From this and similar 
tribes the type of pygmies is supposed to be derived. — Literature and 
Discoveries. haeold n. fowlee. 

MITTHEILUNGEN DES K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTI- 
TUTS. ROMISCHE ABTHEILUNG (JBullettim deW Istituto archeologico 
germanico, sezione romana). Yol. I. No. 2. — G. Gatti, Some observations 
on the Horrea Galhiana. After some introductory remarks on the horrea 
of Rome, Sulpicius {adHor.carm.w, 12, 18) is cited, stating that the fibrrea 
Oalbae were identical with the Horrea Sulpicii. This is confirmed by the 
sepulchral inscription of the consul Ser. Sulpicius Galba {Bull. arch, comm., 
188.5, p. 166 ; Not. d. Soavi, 1885, p. 527 ; Bull. d. 1st. 1886, p. 61). Inscrip- 
tions ( a I. L. VI, 338, 339, 588, 710 ; Bull. d. 1st. 1886, p. 42) mention three 
cohortes in intimate relation with the Horrea Oalbiana. These cohortes are 
shown to be the three squares or courts into which the horrea were divided. 
— F. KoEPP, Archaic Sculptures in Rome (pl. iv). A head in the Galleria 
geografica of the Vatican (badly published by Pistolesi, Vaticano descritto, 
VI, pl. ci ; and Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clem., vi, pl. iv, 1) is published and dis- 
cussed. It is shown to be a Greek work (or a direct copy of a Greek work) 
of the early fifth century b. c. — W. Helbig, Excavations of Corneto. An 
account is given of the excavation of tombs in which were found, in addition 
to human remains, implements of silver, bronze and iron, scarabei , and vases 
of Attic and Korinthian origin, besides one rectangular chest of terracotta 
adorned with paintings. — A. Babbini, Tomb discovered near Grosseto. A 
tomb is described in which were found human remains along with numerous 
more or less fragmentary vases and a few iron and bronze objects. — F. M. 
Nichols, The Regia. Remains of a building on the Via Sacra near the 
temple of Vesta, behind the temple otDivus Julius, are described, and the 
building is identified with the Regia upon the walls of which the fasti con- 
sulares and the fasti triumphales were inscribed. — H. Jordan, The Ancient 
Edifices between the temple of Faustina and the A trium of Vesta (pes. v, vi, 
vii). In the course of excavations near the temple of Vesta, foundations 
of two buildings were uncovered, one of republican date, the other of im- 
perial times. The former is believed to have been the old regia, the latter 
the new regia erected by Domitius Calvinus. This latter building is the one 
called regia by Nichols (v. supra). Five very fragmentary inscriptions are 
published. — O. Benndorf, Observations on the Torlonia Museum. Thirty- 
four works of ancient art in the Mmeo Torlonio in the Trastevere are de- 
scribed and briefly discussed, with a general reference to I monumenti del 
museo Torlonia di sculture antiche riprodotti con lafototipia, Rome 1884, and 
the accompanying text by Carlo Ludovico Visconti, Rome 1885 (cf. Schrei- 
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ber, Areh. Ztg. 1876, p. 120 ffi ; 1879, p. 63 ffi).— W. Henzen, Laurmtine 
Inscription. A short inscription in honor of the Emperor Tiberius is pub- 
lished, dedicated apparently by the same Sp. Turranius L. f. Proculus who 
is known to us from C. I. L., 10, 797 (= Orelli 2276).— A. S. Muebay, 
Hera of Girgenti. In opposition to Furtwangler (Arch. Ztg. 1885, p. 275), 
it is shown that the Hera of Girgenti has undergone some restoration in 
modem times. Furtwiingler's other arguments to show that the head in 
question is a modern forgery are disproved. — Reports of meetings. 

HAROLD N. rOWLEE. 

REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1886. Feb.-Marcli. — A. Danicourt, 
Study of some antiquities found in Picardie (2 plates, 25 figs.). A double 
pointed flint pick or hoe found at Mesnil-en-Arronaise, similar to some 
found by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik, and prototype of Gallo-Eoman 
implements of iron at the museum of Saint Germain. A flint crushing- 
stone found at Misery, used for crushing wheat before the Gallo-Roman 
nwla versatilis. Twenty-one Gallic coins, which have been ingeniously 
arranged in a case the background of which represents a map of Gaul. 
An enumemtion is given of the principal bronzes found in Picardie. 
Among other objects described, mention may be made (1) of the bone dice 
with lettered faces and which, like a primitive roulette board, revolved on 
a central pivot ; and (2) of an iron hernia-bandage described by Celsus, 
Galen and Oribasios. — Dr. Vercoutre, Sacerdotal practice of Medicine in 
Greek Antiquity (cont.). The decline of the power of the priests of As- 
klepios traced (1) to the increased value given to dreams, contact with 
tongue of the serpent, dog, etc. ; (2) to the spread of such practices to the 
shrines of other divinities ; (3) to the introduction of similar foreign prac- 
tice ; (4) to the gradual rise of medical science. Nevertheless reminis- 
cences of the ancient practices exist to the present day. — E. MiJNTZ, An- 
cient Monuments of Rome at the time of the Renaissance. New Researches 
(cont.) (1 Plate). Text of the Voyage d' Italic concerning the gates of 
and roads leading to Eome. — P. de Lisle du Dreneuc, Bretagne : Tri- 
angles of menhirs near the mouth of the Loire. Three large menhirs here 
form a great triangle with sides of 9,500 m., 9,200 m. and 8,500 m. Each 
menhir is in form a triangular pyramid, is carefully oriented, and is accom- 
panied by two megaliths which form with it an equilateral triangle. 

April-May. — L. Heuzey, King Dtmgi at Telloh. Before the discover- 
ies of M. de Sarzec at Telloh, King Dungi and his father Ur-Gur, founder 
of the staged pyramid at Mugh&ir, seemed to belong to the most distant 
period of Babylonian antiquity. A comparison of the inscriptions refer- 
ring to Duugi with those of Gudea, patisi of Sirpurla, shows the former to 
belong to a period when the cuneiform characters were already well devel- 
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oped. Small bronzes found at Telloh, bearing the name of Dungi, are 
superior in workmanship to the similar bronzes of Gudea. From the frag- 
ment of a statue comes an inscription, ". . . To the goddess Bau, — his wife, 
— ^for the preservation of the life of Dungi, — King of Ur, — King of Su- 
mir and of Akkad, — Sil-la-(an)-dan, — son of Lu-ka-ni, — patM of Sirpurla." 
If the latter was the patfisi of Sirpurla contemporary with Dungi, both 
may, with some hesitation, be considered as later than Gudea. — G. Bapst, 
Life of Saint Eloi. Born at Chatelat in the year 588, he attained great 
renown as gold and silver smith ; practised his art even after being made 
Bishop ; died at Noyon in 659. — M. Deloche, Studies on some seals and 
rings of the Merovinffian period (cont.). xviii. Seal ring of Gudinus. The 
monogram which M. Ch. Lenormant read SIGVDVNVS is better inter- 
preted as GVDINVS. Anabbotofthemonastery of St. BenignusofDijon 
with this name lived during the first third of the viii century, xix. Mon- 
ogram-ring from Airvault. Monogram is deciphered as-|-GREGORIA, 
a name well known in the Middle Ages. xx. Seal-ringof DOMMIA. xxi. 
Centurion's buckle with an inscription. — E. MiJNTZ, Ancient Monuments 
of Rome at the time of the Renaissance. New Researches (cont.). Contin- 
uation from the Voyage d' Italic; notices of the Porta di San Giovanni, 
Porta Maggiore with vestiges of an ancient gate (Exquilina) near it, the 
Porta di San Lorenzo, another ancient gate (Querquetulana), Porta Pia 
and Porta Salaria. — Lebegue, Researches on Delos. Preliminary obser- 
vations indicating the character of the changes to be made in a new edi- 
tion of his Recherches sur Delos, to appear when the excavations have been 
completed. — C. Jullian, Greek Inscriptions from Egypt. The Archaeolo- 
gical Museum of Marseilles has acquired five Greek inscriptions found at 
Alexandria. The most interesting is the epitaph (of the 2nd or 3rd cen- 
tury B. c.) of an Argive named Polykrates and entitled 6 apytirwixaTnipvXa^, 
or chief ot the body-guards. This institution was adopted by the Roman 
E mpire, where the Imperial guards were called corpori custodes. Five more 
Greek inscriptions from Egypt, now in the Chateau-Borfly, are also pub- 
lished. — H. Bazin, The Citadel of Antibes (pis. viii, ix). A description 
of this Roman citadel. — De Chaeme, Note on the Kanephoroi. 

June. — G. Bapst, The Tomb of St. Martin (2 pis.). It is a mistake to 
attribute the reliquary of St. Martin to St. filoi, as this was of electrum 
and made by St. Perpetuus (3Iiracula beati Martini, auctore Hisberno, 
apud Baluze, Miscellanea, t. ii, p. 300, Lucse 1761). St. Eloi was an archi- 
tect who utilized goldsmiths' motives, rather than a goldsmith proper. It 
is probable that he executed over the tomb of St. Martin a ciborium, orna- 
mented with gold and gems. — E. Muntz, Ancient Monuments of Rome at 
the time of the Renaissance. New Researches (cont.). Notices of the Via 
Salaria, Porta Pinciana and the Via Collatina. — M. Deloche, Studies on 
some seals and rings of the Merovingian period, xxii. Seal-ring found at 
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Arcy-Sainte-Restitute (Aisne). The inscription is read t^ [R] VSTICVS 
FICIT+. Probably a druggist's or physician's ring, and used to stamp 
his remedies, xxiii. Seal-ring of Heva. Inscription reads H E V A, a name 
used at this period. — Andbe Leval, Inventory of Cheek mss. of the xvii 
and XVIII centuries preserved in the archives of the Monastery of St. Louis 
at Pera, Constantinople. Classified, with brief description of contents, as 
(1) Patriarchal documents ; (2) Papers coming from Constantinople ; (3) 
Papers from the islands of the Archipelago ; (4) Various pieces. — Paul 
Tannery, Arabic numerals in Greek mss. In Greek mss. prior to the xvi 
century, four forms of numerals were used, two of Oriental and two of 
Occidental origin. They are found almost exclusively upon diagrams 
and geometrical figures. 

July-Ang. — G. Maspeeo, Official account of the uncovering of the mum- 
mies of Rameses II and Barneses III (pis. xii, xiii, xiv). See under 
News on p. 461. — S. Reinach, The Last Counsels: Terracotta group in the 
British Museum (pi. xv). This charming group from Myrina represents 
a recently married woman giving the final counsel to a fianc6e. In execu- 
tion it belongs to the Roman period, but it is probably derived from an 
Alexandrine original. — Clermont-Ganneau, Antiquities and inedited in- 
scriptions of Palmyra (2 plates, 20 figs.). A collection belonging to M. J. 
Loytved contains a mummy and twenty-seven pieces of sepulchral sculp- 
ture. Fifteen of the latter contain inscriptions, which are here edited. — 
E. MiJNTZ, Ancient Monuments of Some at the time of the Renaissance 
(cont. and end). Notices of Porta del Popolo and Via Flaminia, and dis- 
cussion on the size of Rome. — M. Deloche, Studies on some seals and rings 
of the Merovingian period {coni.). xxiv. Sealof DIANA+ AVIVSfoundat 
Breny in 1880. xxv. Seal-ring of Abbon (?) with the inscription A B B N E 
SO(bscriptio). xxvi. Seal-ring from Hohberg. — ^A. Leval, Greek wiscrip- 
tion in Constantinople. A more complete reading of C. I. G. 8672 b. — R. 
DE la Blancheee, History of Roman epigraphy drawn up from the notes 
of Leon Renier. This treatise, intended for beginners and not for special- 
ists, was compiled nearly ten years ago, and is, for the greater part, but an 
adaptation of notes taken from the lectures given by M. Renier in 1862. 
This first article deals with epigraphical collections, beginning with the Ein- 
siedeln codex, the Signorili, or rather the Cola di Rienzo, collection and 
those of the Renaissance. — P. Monceaux, The grotto of the god Bacax at 
the Djebel-Tdia. After referring to various native African divinities, espe- 
cially to Bacax Augustus, the writer speaks of the many inscriptions to him 
found in this central locality, and of the immense cavern consecrated to his 
worship. It is divided into three regions with immense halls. — S. Rei- 
nach, Chronique of the East. Athens, Constantinople, Macedonia, Thasos, 
Roumelia, Pamphylia, Asiatic terracottas, Kypros, etc. 

ALLAN MAEQUAND. 



